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Upon Our Ability and Willingness to Give Our 
Returning Men a Good Deal—Not a New Deal— 
Depends the Preservation of Our American Way 
of Life. These Three Papers Indicate the Prob- 
lems and Offer Solutions. 


Returning Servicemen: 
I. Personnel's Preparation for 


By Frank LIvINGSTON 


Liggett Drug Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


interest in the veteran problem. But the phrasing of the questions from the 
floor sometimes indicates that an unhealthy percentage of the interest is only 
in how to escape our legal and moral responsibilities. This is wrong! For an 
honest approach to the problems of the returning veteran must be problem Number 
One for all of us. 
We should, therefore, prevent by positive advice to management and through 
propaganda media, the abuse of veterans by industry and/or the government before 
it gains any further headway. 


Aare at current symposiums indicates the Personnel Directors’ vital 


Industry’s Moral Responsibility 


a ies very theme and principle behind all Personnel post-war planning should be 
the prevention of abuse of the returned veteran by either the government and/or 
industry. Abuse can be in two possible, yet obvious ways: Abuse by political 
demagogy, which will make community, state or Federal charges of G. I. Joe and 
Jane to satisfy the party's crying need of repetitive votes. Then there is the abuse 
by industry—which impregnates demagogy—when it circumvents or tries to circum- 
vent, its public law responsibilities under the Selective Service Act. An industry’s 
prime responsibility—and it is a moral one—should be to do everything possible to 
rehire returned veterans, regardless of the Selective Service Act, even if we must 
create new jobs for them. 
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A refusal to rehire veterans, with or without reemployment rights, may be 
genuine or it may be specious, based on the Personnel policy of the firm. But why 
should Personnel workers recommend that management lean on legislated ‘‘outs’’? 
Aren’t our Personnel relations really genuine? Don’t they support the suggestion 
that we, for the most part, owe our economic survival to our returning employees? 

With that in mind, all Personnel workers should recommend to their manage- 
ment, that they be allowed to make an inventory of future labor needs before the 
inevitable V-Day that must be ours. ‘ 


Design for Labor Inventory 


Sion labor inventory should be based on a study of our Personnel usage and turn- 
over for approximately five years prior to Lend Lease—since Lend Lease was an 
economic thrust felt by all industries. | 

Upon completion of the labor usage inventory, the next step should be the 
compilation of the number of our employees now in the services, if this is not already 
known. 

It is to be expected in war expanded firms, that the peace time needs will be less 
than the total of the present number of employees, plus the number now serving 
their country. 

So let all Personnel Departments prepare and mail to each former employee in 
the armed services (including the Merchant Marine) a questionnaire, the basic theme 
of which should be THE FUTURE. It should contain adequate questions so that 
the individual answering can indicate what he or she wants to do upon being mus- 
tered out. (e.g. Do you want to return to your old job? A newone? What kind? 
How much training have you for that new job? How much refreshing for the old 
job? What branch are youinnow? Do you prefer to continue in the armed services? 
Do you want more education? Will you be coming back here to live?) 

The questionnaire should be sent to the families of our employees, asking them 
to forward it for us. The family would have the most recent address of our former 
employee and it would let the family known that we too are waiting for the G. I. 
Joes and Janes of our industrial family to “hurry back.”’ 

A statistical analysis can be prepared from the resulting questionnaires. It 
will give each Personnel Department some idea of the former number of employees 
who are going to look to them for jobs upon returning home. 


Adjust Results to Release Problem 


N ACTUAL mathematical survey of present employees as to seniority must also 
A be made and compared with those now serving. If the seniority records indi- 
cate that a number of our present employees will be challenging the returned veteran, 
an established policy of absorption of the veteran and release of present employees 
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should be promulgated. But this release should be encouraged first on a voluntary 
basis. Let’s begin with questionnaires to women employees, for instance, asking 
if they expect to return to their home life, former jobs or select other types of em- 
ployment in fields usually exclusive to them, when their G.I. Joes come marching 
home again. 

The number of males and females of veteran status that we cannot possibly 
absorb, should be made known to the proper Federal Agency, perhaps through the 
present Selective Service Reemployment Service or the United States Employment 
Service. 


Servicemen Who Want Change of Job 


a questionnaires of the employees who say they want other fields could be 
turned over to the United States Employment Service, where occupational spe- 
cialists and statistical services, such as exists in the Department of Labor in each 
state, can begin the compilation of directive data for the post-war planning boards 
that will control our return to peacetime industrial output. 

The USES are statutorily charged with interviewing and placing the returned 
veteran who is without a job, so we should insist on their being in a position of 
responsibility and in a cooperative position with us for the acceptance and exchange 
of data. Or, if we, as Personnel people, exchange information with one another, 
we can forward the questionnaire to the related industrial group. Even better, if 
our post-war planning indicates a need for labor, we can make known our needs to 
fellow Personnel workers and be ready to absorb their overflow. 

The protection of the rights and reception of the returned veterans who state 
they are coming back to us, must be organized under the guidance of experienced 
Personnel workers. 

We should see that the reception of returned veterans should commence with 
educational releases, in our professional trade and employee journals, on how to 
behave toward returned veterans, handicapped or luckily unscathed. We should 
point out that the sooner the veteran returns in spirit to the industrial family, the 
sooner can the veteran be expected to fall into full production efficiencies. 


Handicapped Veterans 


ust as the informational media should commence now, so too should a physical 
J and emotional demands study of all jobs be made in order to absorb the handi- 
capped veteran. This study is necessary so that the emotional and/or physical 
capabilities of the veteran and the emotional and/or physical demands of the job 
can be matched. _The veteran should not be experimented with. Employment 
Managers should be sent to recognized training centers so that they may learn how 
to make physical demands studies of jobs. Once these studies are completed, they 
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should be made a part of the Medical and Employment Department records for 
mutual counseling. 

If our firm is large enough to expect a large absorption of veterans, we should 
recommend the services of a consulting psychiatrist or a psychologist for two reasons: 


(1) Personality changes in the former employee must be made known 
to Personnel workers and responsible people in management. 
We must be prepared to assist our former employees and newly- 
hired veterans over that period of restlessness, which all normal 
individuals go through after release from a regimented life. 

(2) The services should also be used for the training of supervisors 
in how they can adjust to and assist veterans. How to handle 
them. How to be watchful for indicative traits that may be prel- 
udes to personnel troubles. 


Problems of Readjustment 


T MusT be admitted that many young men will be mentally maladjusted for some 
in after the culmination of the war. Proper handling of their individual 
problems by the foremen, and all brackets of supervision, is essential to their welfare. 
Improper supervisory attitudes can bring on many quits, clashes of personality, and 
give rise to professional veterans, who will be challenging, both men and women 
this time, with ‘‘What did you do while I was in uniform?’’. 

And the political demagogues are waiting for just this type of “‘professional’’ 
veteran. 

A great deal of the success or failure of the accepted post-war Personnel plans 
will be in the hands of our supervisors, so we must help them to be wary of any 
attitudes that may be interpreted as unsympathetic. They must be trained to work 
with, assist and retrain all veterans who come under their supervision. Too much 
stress cannot be placed on this facet of all our planning. 

Where a medical department exists, but the services of a psychologist will not 
be available, the Personnel Director should suggest that the industrial medicos 
should exchange experiences, do research, write up their experiences in their pro- 
fessional journals and review the wealth of psychological material written about 
World War I veteran experiences. In this way, they can give professional guidance 
to veterans, Personnel workers and supervisors alike. 


Job of Personnel Department 


F THERE is no medical department, the work should be delegated to us. And we 
] should be already seeking experience in handicapped interviewing and veteran 
personnel adjustments. Our trained interviewers, in the smaller plants, should also 
be entrusted with the training of management in what will be expected of them in 
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absorbing existing techniques for handling the physically and mentally handicapped, 
as such, and the veteran as a personality. 

As Personnel people we could also train some of the already returned veterans 
to act as Counselors on the operating floors. It works. There is only one weakness, 
because of the organizing type of personality. He'll want every veteran to join his 
national group and not all returning veterans are joiners. 

We should see that refreshening courses are prepared for our returning employees, 
regardless of the physical or emotional demands of the job. The decision for 
formal training or on the job training must be made by each of us in light of our own 
industry. But a time for ‘‘refreshening’’ must be definitely allowed for, so that our 
veteran can recapture lost skills or absorb such new techniques as have been de- 
veloped in his absence. 


Within the Hospital Jobs 


_ Personnel workers, in industries where it can be done, should be informing 
management of its moral responsibilities under our democratic system, to con- 
tact veteran hospitals and see what part of its present products or services can be 
performed by the still undischarged and hospitalized veterans. Many handicapped 
veterans will be heartened by doing work and making the same wages as in-the- 
factory workers for the same services rendered. What can be better than that feeling 
of usefulness—plus the check from a recognized industry—what better proof for the 
handicapped veteran that he can be absorbed by industry. 

Can't you do something there immediately? Many psychoses are developed 
in fighting men who are fearful of being so injured they will be economic charges 
on their families for life. None want to be the ‘‘wounded veterans’’ depending on 
an apple or a newspaper stand! They'll want to work! So kill the phobia of use- 
lessness by these ‘‘within the hospital’’ jobs—it can be done. Inventory your 
jobs, then dilute the work and send it out in trucks. Then call for it. Pay the 
handicapped veterans standard wages. 

What greater gesture toward these young men, who have placed Democracy in 
debt to them, could we Personnel workers make than awakening in management this 
contribution to G.I. Joe and Jane’s usefulness. 


No Exploitation of Veterans 


ND we do not stop here, we go on! For the veterans, our employees, will be 
A always looking to us, their Personnel people, to see that they are accepted into 
the industrial fraternity of workers and not exploited as ‘‘veterans.”’ 

We must not, we dare not, let them down. Or we shall have won the Global 
War only to revitalize and nurture Ism’s hydra-headed germs here at home. 
Remember! World War I veterans marched on Washington and dispersed when 
—164— 
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commanded. If they are organized and march again with their sons of World War II 
beside them, and their sons’ buddies, and go home when ordered, Democracy shall 
have escaped miraculously, because our sons, fathers and brothers have been trained 
to kill, to follow a leader and to obey commands pronto and without question. 
They will come back that way. Some come back anti-civilian by training and 
remain that way. 

When our employees were inducted into the armed forces, their last contact in 
many cases, was with the Selective Service representative in our Personnel Depart- 
ment. Upon attaining veteran status, if they are going to return to their former 
employer or seal a new connection, it is reasonable to assumed that they will make 
their first contact with our staff members. | 

As a matter of fact, according to more than one administrative member of 


Veteran agencies, they and the veteran are looking directly to the Personnel Directors 


for plans that will assure G.I. Joe and Jane a future in private employment. 


Torch Handed to Us 


HE torch has been handed to you Personnel Directors. The veterans expect you 
yi be ready for them. To have plans ready for their return to the industrial 
family’’ has been heard by more than one Personnel worker, while attending sym- 
posiums on the returning veteran. 

Consider what fifteen million organized veterans could do, if industry and gov- 
ernment should gamble, as it did after World War I, with its responsibilities again, 
and the anti-civilian veteran follows the wrong kind of leadership. Industry shall 
lose, of course. But we as a profession, can expect only the worst for not having 
done our utmost to prevent this over-all exploitation by government and industry 
in its experiments with ways to get around their legal and moral responsibilities. 

The building of good will against such an organized march should commence 
immediately, and it should be done under the leadership of the Personnel workers. 
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Il. Northwestern National 
Life Program 


seeks to help the man get placed in the civilian occupation in which he is 
most likely to succeed has been announced by Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis. . 

The program, designed to help the man who may be uncertain about his per- 
sonal post-war plans as well as the man who definitely wants to rejoin the company’s 
agency forces, is outlined in a printed brochure which has been sent to all fieldmen 
in the armed forces, with a letter from President O. J. Arnold. The letter says, in 
part: 


A PROGRAM for returning service men that is not a recruiting program but which 


Letter to Men in Armed Forces 


HILE self-interest might suggest the company should aim to induce every 

fieldman now in service to resume his career with NwNL (and the more who 
desire to return, the more gratifying it will be to me personally), the opportunity to 
build NwNL’s agency manpower to high levels after the war is not the motivating 
idea behind this program. This is not a recruiting program. The real objective 
is to see to it that you find the spot where your abilities and interests may be most 
fruitfully used to your own and your family’s best welfare—whether that be with 
NwNL or in some new field of endeavor.”’ 

The program has three phases: 


(1) Vocational Guidance to help fieldmen in service decide correctly 
on the most promising type of post-war career fitted to their interest 
and aptitude. The company will prepare for each man a complete 
analysis of his earnings prior to going into service, together with a 
market analysis, analysis of production frequency and average sale 
and other pertinent data. It has arranged for each returning man to 
take Vocational Interest tests prepared and analyzed by Dr. Edward 
K. Strong, Jr., head of Vocational Interest Research at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

(2) Re-establishment with NwNL for those who return, offering re- 
training at a Home Office school after an adjustment period of 60 to 
120 days. This will be followed by special service compensation dur- 
ing a stabilization period of one year, in recognition of the special serv- 
ice required to re-contact and review the status of their clients. 

(3) Assistance in placement for men who decide on a new career, with 
employment agency fees paid by the company. 
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Exchange of Data 


E company is undertaking an intensive canvass of its operating territory to 
pontine other firms who will exchange data on their employment needs. 

This three-point program also applies to all home office and branch office em- 
ployees in service, except for the special service commission. Salaries of employees 
who left for service will reflect increases made in their absence for the type of work 
involved so that no employee in the armed forces will have lost out on normal 
advancement while in service. In the case of employees also, the 40-day re-applica- 
tion period in the Selective Service Act is waived and the program will be held open 
and available to any service man who elects to take advantage of the educational 
provisions under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

In announcing the program Mr. Arnold said: “‘In our view, the problem is not 
merely one of attracting back to the company a group of promising agents. If this 
were the problem, the company might well limit its offer of re-training and stabiliza- 
tion assistance to men whose past records were outstanding. But NwNL recognizes 
a responsibility which runs beyond merely getting its good men back. 

‘The real problem involved is one: of seeing to it that all these men whose 
careers were interrupted by the war are properly re-established in civilian life, 
whether or not it be with, and for the benefit of, NwNL. 


Only 25%, Returning to Previous Jobs 


ESEARCHES have currently shown that only about 25 per cent of discharged 
R veterans are returning to their former jobs in American industry. While we 
expect to better this ratio greatly, changes are bound to occur in the thinking, the 
standards, and the viewpoints of many young people subjected to the radically dif- 
ferent environment of army or navy life, the broadening effects of travel, and many 
other influences new to them. Some will want their old jops back; some will not; 
many will be undecided. It is only realistic to recognize, therefore, that practical 
assistance for these returning veterans should go beyond placing those who clearly 
want to return to the company, and cover also such assistance as can be rendered and 
will be acceptable to those who may wish to seek employment elsewhere. 

‘In thinking about returning life insurance agents, this attitude appears to be 
doubly important. Not all the life insurance men who were under contract before 
they entered service were successful men with established careers before them. 
Many previously successful men may return with a feeling of restlessness or an un- 
certainty of purpose which may prove distinct handicaps in re-establishing them- 
selves in a business which requires the high degree of self-management and singleness 
of purpose characteristic of highly successful insurance career men. To welcome a 
man back to a chance at a failure or mediocre success certainly is not a proper dis- 
charge of duty in this case; while to pre-judge the man’s chances for success and 
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refuse to restore his contract would likewise be less than a discharge of the company's 
obligation. 


Do Not Welcome Back to Failure 


7 puT it briefly, the company wants every returning agent to be re-established 
in a successful life insurance career; but the company would prefer to help a man 
in some other career where he will be happy and successful than it would to induce 
a returned service man into a prolonged and costly failure in life insurance selling.” 





HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) 
are required by war industries, but are out of print. 

If you have copies of these issues, which you are not now 
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them out to the companies requiring them. We will pay full 
price for them. 
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LIL. War-Damaged Nerves 


By Doncater G. Humm 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


breakdowns under war conditions has sharply focussed the attention of 
personnel men on a serious problem. Various reports of the percentage of 
men so discharged, ranging from twenty to fifty per cent of all discharges from the 
services, have been published. As a consequence, employers are wondering to what 
extent these returned men are going to be an upsetting influence in the post-war 
period. | 
This problem makes necessary a frank review and estimate of the situation. If 
conditions promise to be much worsened, management should know the extent and 
should also know the preventive measures needed. If the situation promises not to 
be greatly affected, management needs reassurance. 


Ro oes the number of servicemen who are being discharged because of mental 


Optimistic View 


HILE the actual situation probably falls somewhere between these two alterna- 
V \ tives, it is likely to be closer to the second than to the first. In other words, 
it is our opinion that the presence of workers with greatly impaired mental health 
will not impair the post-war situation as seriously as might be expected. 
In order to make this clear, it is well to consider the following questions: 


(1) What is normal mental health? 
(2) What has happened to cause these breakdowns? 
(3) What will be their status in the post-war period? 


Let us first consider what is normal mental health. This is a term applied to 
mental well-being. A person in good mental health is free from mental disorders. 
As a result, he is able to make a good adjustment to his family life, his social life, 
and his job situation. He is able to earn his own living; get along with his friends, 
acquaintances, and fellows; and keep out of serious difficulties with those in au- 
thority. 


Perfect Mental health Rare 


ERFECT mental health is as rare as perfect physical health. Hardly anyone is 
r so free from some quirk of disposition or temperament as never to get crosswise 
with life to some extent. This tendency of the average individual occasionally to 
get into difficulties has led to many misstatements relative to the sanity of normal 
people. Asa result, the popular impression is that all of us are a little mad and the 
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mental health of no one is to be trusted. Such sweeping statements are vicious— 
the more so in that they are so pat. 

The fact is that extremely few individuals stand any danger whatever of needing 
care in mental hospitals and that the great majority of persons will get along ac- 
ceptably well in spite of occasional and temporary temperamental flare-ups. 

The criterion of mental health accepted by most students of the subject is the 
extent to which the individual is the master of himself. 

Individuals who have the temperamental integration so to command, regulate, 
and control their behavior tendencies as to be able to adjust to life situations without 
more than occasional outside interference or assistance may be considered to be 
normal in mental health. Persons who require a great deal of help or regulation may 
be considered to have impaired or handicapped mental health. Persons who require 
treatment or confinement in institutions or similar care may be considered to be 
disabled in mental health. 


Definitions of Problem Cases 


T Is Necessary to use these three distinctions in conditions of mental health for 
I the reason that terms in common use often have one meaning in scientific usage 
and another in popular usage. Some, in fact, do not have a clearly agreed upon 
scientific meaning. Some examples may be pertinent. 


Insanity usually is a legal term, referring to the condition of persons 
committed to institutions because their mental state makes them unable 
to care for themselves or dangerous to themselves or others. Popu- 
larly, it refers to those incapacitated by mental disease. 

Psychosis may mean any mental state or condition, but it also refers 
to the condition of persons with serious mental disorders, such as 
dementia praecox. Psychopathic may refer to any mental disorder or 
disease, but it is often used to indicate less serious conditions which 
do not require commitment. 

A neurosis is a nervous disease which is not dependent on patho- 
logical change in the tissues, but the term is often used popularly to 
indicate mildly psychopathic conditions. 

A war neurosis is a nervous disorder arising in conditions of warfare. 
It is sometimes used, however, as a pseudonym for serious psycho- 
pathic conditions to which war conditions have contributed little. 


An illuminating description of the incidence of various conditions of mental 
health is afforded by a statement of statistical expectancy. It is particularly valuable 
in determining what is the usual or customary incidence of such conditions. For 
that purpose, statisticians agree upon the use of the range of the middle fifty per 
cent as the range of average occurrence. 
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Amount of Strain Endurable 


EF” convenience this expectancy is presented in a table. The table considers 
various conditions of mental health, their expectancy in peace time, and the 
amount of strain persons with such conditions are capable of enduring. 


Expectancy of Various Degrees of Mental Health in Peace Time 


Condition of ; Fre- Amount of Strain 

Mental Health quency Capable of Standing 
Exceptionally superior.................. 2% Extreme 
EE CET ET ee 7% Very great 
cick cd. npiianeebin cain Komen e nies 16% Great 
High average or mediocre............... 25% 
Low average or mediocre............... 25% settee 
are hss oud aed Sa aac a Kec eee 16% Little 
ae ih he ee ors ca eeenmaan es 7% Very little 
I on any urrnwhoousapens 2% Almost none 


Study of this table and state hospital reports is very illuminating. State hos- 
pital reports show that only one-half of one per cent of the population is to be found 
in institutions for the care of mental disorders. About three times that number in 
addition, or one and one-half per cent, are in the same mental condition or very 
close to it. | 

An additional seven per cent of persons have such poor mental health that they 
are likely to have upsets with very little provocation. Under severe or prolonged 
strain, such persons may have serious breakdowns. Still an additional sixteen per 
cent have poor mental health and are able to endure little strain. 

These three groups of individuals have furnished most of those who have been 
discharged because of war breakdowns. The most seriously affected are very seldom 
accepted for military duty; the next group are also largely excluded. Most of the 
breakdowns occur in the group designated ‘‘Poor’’ in mental health. 

The reason so many men have broken down under battle conditions is that they 
are poorly equipped to stand up under strain, especially where such strain is pro- 
longed or very severe. In civilian life, such men have largely been able to get away 
from situations which became too full of stress; but, in army life, and especially in 
combat, such escapes. are not possible. As a consequence, when the breaking point 
is reached, they crack up. | 


Most Crack-ups Recoverable 


Y Far the greater number of these crack-ups are recoverable after a short time. 
While it is true that the strain of battle will be responsible for the incidence of 
some serious mental disorders which might not have developed so quickly, these 
serious cases will be in the minority. The great preponderance of cases arise on 
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the basis of somewhat mild temperamental defects. Most of these will show im- 
provement when the strain is over and they have had time to recover. 

These persons with poor temperaments who have broken down under battle 
strain are in many cases the same persons who were formerly a problem in industry. 
They are the ones who have made the problems of placement and supervision so 
important. Considerably in the minority, they yet have been a major source of 
annoyance. Where their problem has been solved, the solution has usually been 
accomplished either by such a placement as to give their undesirable traits very little 
Opportunity to operate or by such a skilled handling by competent leaders as to keep 
the difficulties they originate continuously ironed out. 


Number of Cases About the Same as Pre-war 


HE same conditions are likely to continue in the post-war situation. These 
‘Reet eeiiaeed workers will continue to be problems. Actually, it is not 
probable that the trouble with this particular group will be greatly increased. 

All of this is not meant to minimize the price we must expect to pay for maimed 
minds and bodies or to minimize the sacrifice of those who suffer these mental and 
physical wounds. There will be a number of casualties with brain injuries. Some 
of these will have permanently impaired mental health. There will be some men 
with extremely poor and very poor mental health who will not have been weeded out 
prior to induction by the selection service. Many of these will be permanently 
incapacitated. There may be some of those with poor mental health who also will 
be permanently worsened. 

However, in spite of this dark side of the picture, circumstances may not be 
expected to be as difficult as one might imagine. 

Some individuals are improved in mental health by war conditions. Two help- 
ful factors are the better wages and better general chance for employment to be found 
in war time as distinguished from peace time. These remove financial worries and 
contribute to confidence. 

Some men are improved by army life. The identification with units of men and 
the acceptance as fellow soldier do much to remove feelings of difference and break 
down imaginary social barriers. Other factors such as success in battle, the con- 
quest of fear, recognition, friendships, all contribute in a constructive way. 

The principal factor, however, which holds promise that the situation is not 
insurmountably serious is that of the recoverability of most of the war mental 
casualties. 


Competent Treatment Necessary 


\ S MENTIONED befote, nearly all of those who have been accepted, as mentally fit 
for the army and who yet have broken down under battle strain are those who 
fall into the sixteen per cent of those we have termed ‘‘Poor’’ in mental health in 
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peace time. In turn, nearly all of these who have not had brain injuries but have 
cracked up under battle strain stood good chances of recovery. Under competent 
treatment, most of these battle-strain victims will improve to the point that they 
will be in about as good mental health as they were before ihduction. — 

This does not signify that they will become thoroughly satisfactory employees, 
but it does signify that they will probably not be significantly more of a problem 
than they formerly were or than they might have been under a peace-time develop- 
ment. 

Such workers will probably be difficult to place and to supervise, just as such 
workers have always been difficult. However, techniques of placement and super- 
vision have been greatly improved. Industry has profited from its war-time ex- 
perience. As a consequence, it is probable that these returning workers will, in the 
main, be better placed and better handled. | 


Better Working Adjustment Possible 


T 1s important to keep in mind that every returning worker is an individual. No 
I two will have precisely the same problems. It is up to the personnel man to 
give each returning veteran the individual attention he deserves. Every one of them 
should be carefully examined. His assets and liabilities should be carefully assayed. 
His condition of mental and physical health should be determined. If each one is 
separately so considered and separately so provided for, the poor temperaments can 
be used—excepting only those with very serious handicaps. 

When every returning veteran has this individual consideration, including some 
taking into account of how much temperamental integration or normality he pos- 
sesses, and when he is placed in accordance with his assets and liabilities and super- 
vised in accordance with his idiosyncrasies, there is every reason to expect even a 
better working adjustment than we knew before the world blew up. 
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The Debate Has Lasted Long as to Whether or 
Not Employee Ratings Should be Made Known 
to Employees. Here is a Tried Plan by Which 
Employee Progress Reports are Made the Basis 
of Employee Counseling Looking to the Con- 
tinued Progress of Employees. (This is the 
Second Part of this Paper). 


Goodyear Aircraft 
Employee Counseling 


By S. E. Fu iuer 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Akron, 15, Ohio 


N THE initial reports it was difficult to get the supervisor to discuss the check 
() sheet with the employee. Many supervisors had never had people under 

their direction before and lacked the confidence to talk to individuals 
about their inabilities. Some said that they were in fear of hurting the employee, 
thus upsetting his equilibrium and affecting adversely the present condition of the 
department. 

The most common statement made was that the employee would accept com- 
ments on his good abilities only passively and exaggerate and magnify comments made 
about minor weaknesses. A number of supervisors requested that the written in- 
formation substantiating their check marks might be discarded from the discussion 
with the employee. Supervision complained that so comprehensive a study was too 
great a ‘‘broadside’’ to unload on the employee. This point held some merit and we 
took steps to make the statements to the point, not overemphasized and to suggest 
rather than criticise. 

In spite of these precautionary measures, the surprising reluctance of supervision 
to discuss the check sheets with their employees became the biggest problem of our 
program. Many supervisors had never had experience directing people’s efforts 
and either lacked the necessary confidence to present constructive criticism tactfully 
or possessed little human interest in the employee's development. Supervision, 
moreover, had gone through the trying stages of high turnover and the struggle to 
get the quantity of employees required to fulfill all assignments; and with the de- 
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partment built up to its necessary capacity, hesitated to inject any personnel proce- 
dure which, if not presented properly, might revive turnover. 


Tact and Diplomacy 


TT basic reason for this reluctance was the necessity of using an abundance of 
tact and diplomacy in discussing the employee’s weaknesses with him. Fear 
existed that his sense of pride and personal importance would recoil and challenge 
the insinuations unless the employee had a real confidence in his supervisor. 

Supervisors who had established this confidence found no difficulty in their 
discussions with the employee. Those who had built up suspicion and lack of faith 
in their sincerity did not attempt any discussions, or if they did, found it most 
difficult. In some of the most extreme cases, instead of engaging in a frank discus- 
sion with the maladjusted individual, the disagreeable was avoided by suggestive 
inducements for transfer to another department, sometimes even implied to be pro- 
motions but which actually proved to be ‘‘unloading’’ action. ‘‘Cutting the 
department’’ was used as a reason several times but it bred further suspicion when a 
new employee was hired several days later to fill the vacancy. 

Even with all the preparation which the check sheet offers, we discover occa- 
sionally that the incompetence of a supervisor to talk to his personnel satisfactorily 
makes the anticipated discussions with the employees inadvisable. One completed 
an appraisal of the employees under his supervision but showed a stern reluctance to 
initiate the personal interviews. His department manager suggested that these 
discussions be completed by the Personnel Department. 

In the final analysis our most difficult case in the department turned out to be 
the supervisor himself. A wide experience had. qualified him for the position as 
a keen analyst of production needs, but nervousness, aggravated by domestic troubles 
and a condition of getting further behind in his work each day made it illogical that 
he take the réle of advisor to other people on their inabilities. 


Influence of the Over-bearing Type 


CCASIONALLY conceit, argumentative and over-talkative characteristics of in- 
O dividuals lead to group inefficiencies or to resentments toward them which 
affect adversely their individual application of proven abilities. 

A person with a long experience in selling attempted to adjust to analytical work 
because at the time of his hire there were no sales jobs available. A large vocabu- 
lary and a natural ability to talk fluently made him over-bearing to his fellow em- 
ployees and especially those directing his training. He complained of not being 
trained properly, but the truth was he lacked the ability to listen. 

Trainers found it difficult to show him a new duty because he was more interested 
in telling them his personal experiences. In the appraisal of his abilities it was 
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pointed out that he had acquired very little job knowledge because of his very ap- 
parent lack of interest, but he still voiced dissatisfaction with the attention given 
him ard the insignificarce of the duties to which he had been assigned. Transferred 
to a fosition where he was required to sell ideas, contracts and products he still 
created antagonism and we were forced to release him. 


Personal Inventories 


MPLOYEES like to know how they are getting along and what the future has in 
E store for them providing they continue to progress. We try to point out in 
our discussions how close they are to mastering all the necessary duties of their 
present jobs and in addition to discuss the higher positions to which their present 
job experience will eventually make them eligible. 

Employees take perpetual mental inventory of their present and future. If 
only a very few conditions of the job are in collision with an employee's motivating 
impulses, he will not feel the frustrating urge to mull over his status. But when 
such factors as coldness by the boss, favoritism, lack of appreciation, insufficient 
salary, overwork, or not being employed at his highest skill start playing leap frog 
with his real desires, efficiency dwindles. Then throw into his mind a few other 
wonderments concerning food, clothing and shelter or the desire for a new car and 
the result is an employee in need of counsel with persons directly responsible for his 


efficiency. 
Employee Argues with Himself 


A ONE employee expressed it, ‘I kept arguing with myself but the more I lined 
up the pros and cons the more confused I got. It bothered me because just as I 
felt a solution was in sight, I hilled myself in again. For the first time in my life I 
began to develop an inferiority complex.’’ This employee's efficiency came back 
once his ability had been appraised and a discussion followed in the Personnel De- 
partment. His immediate supervisor, the department manager and counselor were 
present. Supervision was not satisfied with his volume. They had kept putting off 
an interview with the employee to discuss this point. The employee admitted he 
had slowed down. 

He had done outstanding work during the first six months of his employment and 
had received no verbal or financial appreciation for his efforts. He admitted that he 
began to wonder why he hadn't received any appreciative word of acknowledgment 
for his efforts, and, with no salary increase as an indication either, he lost interest. 
The two in charge of his work admitted they should have talked to him long be- 
fore. His decreased volume was noticed just previous to their set plans to give hima 
salary increase. Both admitted they lacked the ability to pass out verbal compli- 
ments and didn’t do it. 
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Salary increases came with results measured by output. All parties concerned 
admitted the case was one of complete misunderstanding. The employee's 
wonderment was erased and he soon regained his former volume. An increase in 
salary was initiated once this pace was established. 


Pressure and Release 


HE first reason for dissatisfaction voiced by-a disgruntled employee is usually 
fet the basic motivating factor. Insufficient salary is repeatedly used as a pet 
peeve but most always this tangent turns out to bea ‘‘feeler’ to get an audierce and 
relieve scme troublesome but submerged and unidentified irritation., If lack of 
money causes domestic worries, it Sometimes proves to be at the seat of the trouble, 
but most often other factors set up nervous vibrations leading to frustrations. __ 

The correction of a minor misunderstanding, advising or making changes after 
talking over job conditions, personality clashes, lack of confidence, fear of failure, 
health, worries, disappointments, financial difficulties, marital troubles, homesick- 
ness or just being a good listener to show that someone is interested, quite often 
takes away the disturbing pressure and stability is realized. Persons who are ob- 
viously influenced by deeply imbedded factors should always be sent to a psychiatrist 
for professional advice and correction. 


Problem in Army 


RTICLES appearing in newspapers and periodicals suggest that the army ex- 
A periences a somewhat comparable problem in adjusting individuals to army 
duties. It seems adjustment becomes difficult for some because of worries, hunger 
for affection, homesickness or the disruption of emotional habits developed in civil- 
ian life. 

When these factors clash with army discipline and the necessity of coérdinated 
group action and thought, nervousness and mental turmoil sometimes result; and 
in a more advanced stage may lead to melancholia, dizziness, heart palpitations or 
high blood pressure. ‘he fact that a good shate of these cases come to the surface 
in training camps indicates that the strain of tattle or the fear of combat are not 
necessary prerequisites to an emotional crack-up and an army discharge. 


Statements of Availability 


HE duties and responsibilities assigned to any individual in our organization in 
: way subject him to the weight of rigid discipline, drill and twenty-four hour 
per day direction imposed by the army, and, therefore, cases of emotional instability 
are not apt to appear as frequently. Cf the cases that do cause considerable trouble, 
perhaps, either because of poor placement or neglect in checking the employee's 
progress periodically to offer assistance, we are partly or wholly to blame that some 
of these never demonstrate an ability to adjust satisfactorily. 
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On the other hand it is best that we issue Statements of Availability to some 
individuals with the recommendation that they seek a more satisfactory adjustment 
elsewhere. Freezing employees to their jobs has its dangers if adhered to in the 
strictest sense, especially when such action further frustrates an individual already 
wedged between conflicting emotions. 


No Need of Transfer 


A INDUSTRIAL engineer came to the Personnel Department to request a transfer. 
He was dissatisfied with his work, thought he could make more money else- 
where and saw no future possibilities in his present department. Moreover, he had 
developed a tendency to hurry in gathering evidence on a case and had lost the pa- 
tience to go deep enough into the investigation, all because of a moodiness he had 
developed. We had completed a check sheet on this individual but had not reached 
the point of discussing it with him. He completed an analysis of himself and then 
he and the supervisor got together for a comparison of the two forms. 

When the employee returned to the Personnel Department for his second inter- 
view, he stated that, ‘‘The boss told me things I wanted to know. He told me things 
of which I did not realize he was aware. Cn the other hand the discussion gave me 
an opportunity to tell him additional things which I wanted to be sure he appre- 
ciated. I wanted to know how I was doing and how I stood, so that I wouldn’t 
continually wonder about my performance and my future. I wanted to know so that 
I could enjoy the satisfaction that I was making progress. In addition to this I 
wanted a plan of action so that I could correct my inabilities and in correcting 
them get a better job. This check sheet you have asked me to help work out has 
cleared up the very things that caused my dissatisfaction. I had the wrong idea of 
my status the whole way through. Things area lot better than I thought they were. 
My future isn’t as black as I pictured it. The last thing I want is a transfer.”’ 


Improving Personal Characteristics 


CLERK who had a good background for his job showed signs of restlessness and 
A his efficiency varied from one extreme to another until at the time of rating he 
had lost most of his previous enthusiasm for the job. The reasons for this condition 
came out during the discussion with him. He had always had an intense desire to 
be a time study man and had hired in on his present job because it was the only logi- 
cal training ground toward ultimately obtaining time study assignments. He felt 
discouraged because the training period had passed and he hadn't received a chance 
at time study work. Months of waiting only aggravated his restlessness. 

Due to personal characteristics, the department manager had been reluctant to 
assign him time study duties, but never told the employee this. Discussion brought 
out these personal characteristics and plans were made to overcome them. The 
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employee was given assurance that once these were overcome and he demonstrated 
that he had renewed the efficiency of which he was capable, he could take over time 
study work. He made rapid strides in the development of the required abilities and 
eventually was given time study assignments. 

The employee admitted that it was by establishing definite plans whereby he 
might work toward his goal, coupled with the opportunity to talk with someone 
who took an interest in him, which had helped greatly. 


Parental Disagreement Solved 


| aner with a twenty year old boy who had never been able to gain any 
worthwhile efficiency revealed that he had a good voice and desired greatly to take 
more lessons to become a professional singer. This desire was thwarted because his 
father, a minister, desired that his son follow in his footsteps; and to this end wanted 
to send him to a theological seminary. The boy tried to apply himself to his duties 
but the parental disagreement and the burning desire to follow music as a carecr 
kept his efficiency idling instead of geared up to full speed. 

An agreement was finally worked out with the parents whereby he would 
work until he had earned sufficient money to supplement that which they had 
available for his tuition to a musical college. With factors working at cross pur- 
poses eliminated and a set purpose established, this boy’s efficiency picked up con- 
siderably. 


Fear of Draft 


—- who had performed his duties efficiently for many months commenced to 
request hospital passes, complaining that he felt unsettled and a little dizzy. 
His heart was good and nothing else seemed wrong physically. At times he worked 
feverishly while at other intervals his efficiency was at zero. Fear of being drafted 
and a general worry about his nervousness and irritability were obviously surface 
reasons. He went from a psychiatrist through the model airplane construction 
stage to a clinic and back to his job again with no one being able to help him. 

Rejected by the army for emotional instability he was given a month's sick leave 
by the company so that he might effectuate a change of environment and realize a 
complete rest. 

Returning to his job he applied himself the first few weeks with the same high 
degree of efficiency exemplified during the earlier days of his employment, but soon 
nervous tension developed again to hamper his efforts. A noticeable factor con- 
tributing to his instability was the type of duties to which he had been assigned, 
especially one phase of the job which required that he meet definite schedules. 
A nervous condition became more distressing as the pressure of his anxiety to meet 
these deadlines increased. 
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Taken from his desk job and transferred to one requiring much physical exertion 
and no deadlines to meet, he has since maintained a record of good job efficiency 
as well as enjoying satisfying personal stability. 


Domestic Worries 


N EMPLOYEE came to us with all indications of nervousness. He wanted a re- 
lease from his work because the pressure was too great on his present duties. 
The pressure had as a basis worry over meeting interest payments on a debt, a second 
child expected and insufficient living quarters for an increased family. A work 
assignment dealing with details which were far from enjoyable didn't help to take 
his mind off these problems but aggravated them. He had always enjoyed jostling 
follow employees about their mistakes or moods and seeing his moodiness they 
‘“‘needled’’ him in retaliation. 

Their “‘riding’’ had deeper results than they had expected for he eventually 
broke down under the strain. A confining work assignment, worries, a need for 
more money, restlessness and sleeping pills were a part of his admissions. We 
recommended professional advice and a week of sick leave in addition to his two 
weeks’ vacation. He returned rested and in better spirits. In the interim domestic 
worries had been straightened out successfully. 


Concealed Physical Condition 


aE inaccuracies and poor memory of an employee engaged in analytical work 
lLese up prominently on his Progress Report. After considerable time had been 
spent with him discussing his check sheet, he confessed that he suffered from a dis- 
ease which frequently caused a thickening of the blood. While this condition ex- 
isted his ability to think clearly and his power of retention diminished. In its worst 
stages it became impossible for him to transpose a column of figures from one sheet 
to another without committing a great many errors of transposition. 

This malady had made the satisfactory completion of his assigned duties most 
difficult; but until inaccuracies and forgetfulness were questioned he felt that any 
possible effects of the handicap had passed without detection. His protective efforts 
had existed for two years. Had his supervisor shared the knowledge of this weak- 
ness definite plans could have been made long before to assist him during its treat- 
ment by delegating assignments more suited to his condition. 


Benefits of Secondary Employee Interview 


T Has proved beneficial to interview the employee in the Personnel Department 
I after the supervisor has discussed the ability check sheet with him. Since the 
counselor often assists both the supervisor and the employee in their analyses he is 
in a good position to pass judgment and assist the employee further. This interview 
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becomes more impartial and assistance to the employee in the correction of weak- 
nesses or distressing factors is on a broader plane. Conditions are often discussed, 
moreover, which the employee is reluctant to discuss with his immediate supervisor. 

These conversations often uncover misunderstandings affecting the employee's 
mental attitude toward his duties, his toss and his associates. Invariably personal 
emotional characteristics, frustrated desires and outside influences causing inef- 
ficiencies are readily admitted. Individuals kept on their job but who are in need 
of assistance to adjust prorerly are interviewed periodically until the factors effect- 
ing their efficiency are eliminated. In cases where the only possible remedy is trans- 
fer to more suitable work, actual steps are taken to effectuate this change. 


Sensing Employee Attitudes 


FTER all persons in a department have keen interviewed, besides identifying to 
A the manager individual employee characteristics in need of improvement, we 
bring to his attention general attitudes causing inefficiencies in the department. 
Interviewing individuals separately presents a good opportunity to sense employee 
attitudes toward conditions affecting everyone in the group. 

The knowledge that the individual will not be identified as the contributor to 
any set of criticisms promotes complete freedom of thought. Some of the criticisms 
which initially seem to ke unjustified or misdirected, quite often prove to have some 
grounds for expression, especially when the same opinion is repeatedly emphasized 
through successive interviews. 


Calculations and Records 


INCE the Job Evaluation Division attaches the given amount of points each element 
5 is worth in relation to other jobs, these are easily utilized in calculating the 
employee's ability and perfo1mance foints. This is done by assigning a percentage 
to each of the zones affearing on the check sheet. Since there are several factors 
under each element, the median check mark represents the percentage to be used. 
As an example, if job evaluation allows 2co points for job knowledge and an indi- 
vidual receives a grade of 75% for this element, he would get 75% of 2co or 150 
points. Since job evaluation does not use the element of efficiency, no points are 
attached. 

The percentage for this is used to calculate the amount of ability actually being 
utilized. For instance, if an employee earns 1cco points on the first nine elements 
and his efficiency grade is so%, he is utilizing cnly co% of his ability and is there- 
fore earning only sco points. The money value of this final figure can be determined 
by reference to the same scale of point values as is used in job evaluation. 

In the Personnel Department both the job evaluation points and the employee 
ability points for each element are posted on Performance Rating Record cards. 
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Total ability points and total actual performance points are listed and these in turn 
converted into a percent of the maximum points allowed for the position. Grades 
for each successive employee analysis enable the Personnel Department to follow an 
employee's progress from one appraisal to another. 


Conclusions 


A= relationship between the supervisor and the employee has proved that 
more troubles are ‘‘brewed’’ by the employee's lack of information than most 
any other factor. We have found that even the most easily adjusted employee will 
begin to wonder and then become unsettled if he is ignored and not treated as a human 
being capable of making simple deductions and desirous of being told that his efforts 
are being appreciated. These wonderments find the most fertile ground for growth 
in the minds of persons exhibiting real active imaginations. Nurtured for any 
great length of time they will blossom into personnel problems which might easily 
be avoided through the existence of a wide open employee-supervisor communication 
system. 


Wealth of Untapped Abilities 


NOTHER fact of which our Progress Reports made us aware was that we had 
A sufficient employees and a wealth of untapped abilities. Our biggest deficiency 
was methods of managing human beings intelligently. It proved that a remarkable 
increase in individual and group efficiency can be realized in return for counsel, en- 
couragement and personal interest, especially when these things are given to the 
employee by his immediate supervisor. Moreover, employees will often double 
their efficiency once their minds are freed of fear and misconceptions they have built 
up about their own incapabilities. 

The benefits derived from working with human beings suffering emotional in- 
stability on war jobs logically assures the continuance of the same intelligent, hu- 
man approach to this problem during normal business conditions. The value of 
lubrication to assure efficiency and durability for industrial machinery has always 
been an accepted principle of good management. The benefits of applying personal 
interest, counsel and a spirit of helpfulness to the human side of industry to assure 
the highest degree of personal efficiency and enjoy low turnover is becoming more and 
more an accepted principle of the same good management. 
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The Author of This Paper, Who is a Student 
at the Stanford Graduate School of Business, 
While Realistically Critical of the Conditions 
Under Which He Had to Work, Has Not Yet 
Been Soured, as Witness the Fact that He Has 
Been Promoted to a Responsible Executive Posi- 
tion in the Company Where He Is Helping to 
Improve Conditions. 
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How Ships 
Are Built 


By F. G. 


South San Francisco, Cal. 


personal observation, I will deal with this problem subjectively. The ship- 

yard wherein I work is located in South San Francisco, It employs about 
8000 people and should give a reasonably accurate cross-section of Employer-Em- 
ployee problems. It has been in operation as a steel fabricating company for about 
thirty-five years, and only for the last four years has it been converted to defense 
work. Its expansion has been no more nor less sudden than similar plants through- 
out the country. Nor is it more efficiently or less efficiently run than other ship- 
yards. It is, in short, an average shipyard. 


Br= I am employed in a defense plant, and therefore able to report from 


Appreciation of War Pressure 


HERE are probably more than twenty such yards in the country with identical 
‘Toei, I have visited three others and found them faced with such strikingly 
similar problems that I would easily have fancied myself in my own plant. - 

At the outset I wish to state that although I will criticize severely, I am also 
aware of the pressure brought by war time. It would be most unfair to judge en- 
tirely by peace time standards, for so many losses and mistakes are admittedly due to 
the great cry for speed. A speed that is entirely lacking under ordinary conditions. 

We are so accustomed to think in terms of the super-efficiency of such plants as 
the Ford Motor Company or the Chrysler Corporation, that it is easy to fall into an 
attitude that is nothing less than cynical. Those concerns have had more than 
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twenty years of peacetime work to establish themselves with their well oiled systems 
and practices. The shipyards have had less than three years in which to get organ- 
ized. And their products are of such a great size and composed of so many unlike 
pieces that simple learning, which is a natural product of mere repetition, is not 
possible. Practically every ship built is a custom-made thing. 


And Yet 


HE whole program could be better done if the men at the top had time to attend 
qa more details of their organization. Or at least if they would delegate more 
authority to subordinates. 

Let's review, simply, the organization of a shipyard. It consists of these de- 
partments or groups— 


1. The executive, which includes besides the president and active 
vice presidents, the board of directors. 

2. The active chiefs, Chief Engineer, Superintendent of Yard, of 
Ways, of Shop. and of Outfitting. 

3. The numerous departments and their heads, Foremen. The 
Mold Loft, Fabrication Shop, Assembly Shop, Ways, Erection, Trans- 
portation Material, Electrical, Pipefitting, Rigging, Warehouses, and 
at least twenty more. 

4. All the incidental departments such as Maintenance, Fire Depart- 
ment, Hospital, Personnel office, Publicity, Trainee and a number of 
lesser ones. 


It follows, of course, that the problems of the mass of workers, which are felt 
most acutely at the source, gradually dissipate until by the time they reach the execu- 
tives, they are so diluted that they seem unimportant. And too, executives want 
facts, which are hard to get when the information is delivered third or fourth hand, 
for the workers troubles pass through leaderman, quarterman, foreman, supervisor 
and at last reach the superintendent. 


Why Morale Low 


ENERALLY speaking, the morale in shipyards is rather low. This, in spite of 
G high wages, labor management committees, and a vast national program to 
instill morale in the ‘‘worker.’’ I think the chief reason for this is the innate desire 
of men to do things well. I say this and emphasize it because the present condition 
of the world would lead us to think otherwise. I believe that most men want to 
see an orderly world, want to live in an orderly society, and want to do work that 
is orderly. And that’s where the shipyards fail. 

So great has the emphasis been on speed and production and so little regard has 
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been shown for cost, that it is evident that the ‘‘powers that be’’ never gave a 
thought to the mentality of the working men who are the spectators of their actions. 
From the very outset their attitude has been this: We have endless resources, we have 
unlimited capital, we'll hire a bunch of engineers, we'll hire a whole lot of workmen 
and put them together and we'll point out that they’re working for a ‘“‘cause.”’ 
We'll stir the whole thing together and we'll pay high wages and see that every- 
body has enough and we'll out-produce the whole world. And we have out-pro- 
duced the whole world. 7 

But the cost has been unbelievable. Astronomical figures daily stun us. This 
wonderful production is not so wonderful when you stand it next to its cost. And 
the tax payer is looking more closely to the cost. And he is resenting more and 
more the way that it is done under the shiboleth ‘‘This is War."’ And the tax payer 
and the ship yard worker are the same man. _ , 

Even if he didn’t have to pay, the average man still is adverse to waste. He 
cannot help but feel a repugnance when his efforts, although paid for, are gathered 
together and destroyed. One-fifth of the work that is done on a ship, must be un- 
done, and redone. 


Assembly Line Hiring 


O BEGIN at the hiring end; the worker is at once made to feel like an insignificant 
‘Lae ina mighty pattern. He is interviewed, ‘‘NoI take that back,”’ he is ques- 
tioned by some typist whose only instructions are to see that the hiring form is 
properly filled. There is no such thing as an interview. The policy is to “‘hire 
anybody that is still warm’. 

The worker is shunted from desk to desk to be finger-printed, photographed, in- 
sured, bond deductions, etc. The treatment is strictly the same kind accorded 
animals when they are being branded. But, let us grant that it is only a maudlin 
sentimentality that asks for consideration at the employment office. It is highly 
probable that the exigencies of hiring require an assembly line treatment. While 
the prospective worker is only too willing to comply with requirements, he is clearly 
made to feel that here is an organization that knows what it is about and he can fall 
in line and be given clear instruction. This suits the worker fine. He wants 
definite instruction. 

Once he clears the personnel office however, the definite, clear-cut organization 
isatanend. From now on the worker takes orders from a leaderman. 

Most workers come to work prepared to putinaday’s work. Probably less than 
three per cent are outright shirkers or ‘‘goldbrickers.’’ The leaderman will assign 
the man to help some journeyman who will ‘‘teach him the ropes.’’ Let us say the 
journeyman is a shipfitter and let us follow him for a day. 
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A Day’s Work 


| # pres and journeyman are assigned to put some brackets up that support the 
third deck. The journeyman leads the helper to that portion of the hull 
where the work is to be done. Here, under the third deck the staging is already in 
place and a number of brackets are lying about ready to be placed. That’s the way 
the shift earlier left them. 

The journeyman tells the helper to wait around until he, the journeyman, can 
find a welder. The helper waits and the journeyman may be gone from fifteen 
minutes to an hour. The welder is brought in, it had taken that length of time to 
connect his wire cable and bring it to the place where the brackets are. Then the 
three men fit and put in place perhaps four of the brackets. The fifth one offers a 
slight difficulty that requires the use of a “‘burner.’" Now the helper and welder 
wait while the journeyman hunts up a burner who will burn off some of the steel. 
They both wait about thirty minutes and by the time the burner is at hand, it is ten 
minutes to twelve so they delay until noon. 

After lunch they proceed and get about three more brackets in place and then 
discover that someone has placed a load of steel on the remaining brackets. The 
journey man then hunts up a crane operator who will lift the load so they can get 
at their brackets. This takes at least thirty minutes. They are able then to con- 
tinue work until four-thirty and at the end of the day have put in place about a dozen 


brackets. 
Standing Around 


HIs must seem like an exaggerated case, but it is not. It is, as a matter of fact, 
bie restatement of one of the better work days. Usually eight or less brackets are 
installed. - Any casual visitor to the yard will be astounded at all the men who seem 
to just be standing around. The simple truth is that these men are waiting for 
something or someone. Obviously the answer to this is better organization. But 
organizers, real work organizers, ate vety, very scarce. Such men must be able to 
recognize a problem, and to suggest an adequate remedy. One would think that 
out of the thousands employed in a shipyard, certainly some should be able to cope 
with such situations. 

And in truth, there are good men who do know solutions. But here is where the 
employer-employee relations break down. The worker does not want to go over 
the leaderman’s head, the leaderman does not want to offend his foreman and the 
foreman does not want to embarrass his superintendent. 

I once explained the situation to a girl who had graduated from Stanford, and 
was working for us as a draftswoman. She tossed her pretty head and said with 
some disgust, ‘““But that’s so stupid.’’ And I think that points out one of the 
fundamentals that never quite seem to be learned in college. Simply this: That a 
whole lot of the world is stupid but it cannot be corrected by simply pointing out 
its stupidity. It has to be so/d on the idea that there is something better. 
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Stuff That Wars Are Made Of 


T girl, like most college people, was accustomed to dealing with intelligent 
people who are reasonably honest, honorable and impartial when there is a 
question to be settled (most college questions are merely academic anyway). She 
thought that one had simply to explain to the people concerned and when they saw 
the error of their ways they would take steps to correct them. 

Little did she know that when you point out to people the error of their ways 
you are dealing with the stuff that wars are made of. One is treading on extremely 
dangerous territory when one presumes to criticise. Almost invariably the criticism 
is received with this attitude: “Who are you and is your own house in such good 
order that you can afford to be critical?”’ 

Thus if the helper criticises the journeyman, the journeyman may be outright 
resentful. Usually the helper does not criticise the journeyman, for he can see the 
journeyman is trying to get the job done, but is handicapped by conditions beyond 
his control. In most cases the journeyman tells the helper, almost apologetically, 
how he has tried to interest his leaderman in the bad condition and the leaderman 
in turn passed the buck to his foreman who was so darn busy trying to settle another 
problem, and by this time the lowly helper and journeyman have lost sight of their 
suggestion. 

All they know is that they told the “‘higher-up’’ about their problem and 
nothing came of it. That example illustrates the underlying dissatisfaction preva- 
lent in our yard. Most men say, ‘Yeh, it’s lousy alright, but what can you do 
about it?’’ It is this feeling that nobody cares what he, the individual worker 
thinks, that is the worst thing about the employer-employee relations in our yard. 


Labor Management Committee 


o mucH publicity has been given to the Labor Management groups that almost at 
S once one thinks about the highly praised ‘Suggestion Box.’’ I do not know 
how this works in other yards, but in our own this organization is a farce, serving 
the simple purpose of paying lip service to the Maritime Commission’s request that 
all yards have a Labor Management Committee. 

When our vice-president received the Commission's request that such a com- 
mittee be formed he simply handed the letter to the Personnel Manager and told him 
to form a committee. The manager went from office to office calling on friends and 
men he knew, and with no regard as to whether they represented either labor or 
management simply appointed them on the committee. And so the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee was formed. For a whole year hardly any one in the yard knew 
it existed. 

Then when outside publicity called it to the men’s attention they started asking 
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about it. And it was so poor that criticism was levelled at it. I attended one 
meeting in which we suggested that the committee reorganize and take an active 
interest in yard problems. The suggestion was that the yard hold an election, and 
send from the rank and file of workers elected men to meet with the men who repre- 
sent the management. 


Constructive Program Suggested 


LETTER was read at the meeting, suggesting positive action along the following 

lines: 

We suggest a general reorganization of the entire committee. The members 
to be elected by the workers of the yard. These members are to be elected in pairs 
and to represent certain aspects of our program. Thus: two members for welfare, 
two for production, two for publicity, and two for training. These eight are to 
meet with a member representing management; preferably the superintendent. 
This representative of the management should certainly always be present at the 
meetings, in fact, should preside as chairman. The Maritime Commission, too, 
should be represented by someone of sufficient rank to speak with authority. 

The management member, acting as chairman, could not be expected to handle 
the correspondence and other book work connected with this office. Therefore a 
secretary (without vote) should be appointed to take care of this work. The mem- 
bers of the committee will be elected by ballot, which can be distributed with the 
time cards. The publicity given at this time, and the interest aroused by the local 
campaigning should make for a great deal of interest in the doings of the Labor 
Management Committee. 

Then, once the committee is elected and established, it is to operate under a 
simple practical constitution. The objective of which will be to avoid wasting time 
at committee meetings and to show some tangible results. We have even gone so 
far as to draw up this preliminary constitution, which we present here-for your 
discussion. 


Four Committees 


HE four pairs of committeemen will organize subcommittees to work with them 
y ee each subcommittee will work to better a certain phase of production. 

The Welfare Committee to concern itself with: Rationing, Living Conditions, 
Transportation, Facilities in the yard such as lockers, latrines, restaurants, Morals, 
Parking, and all other problems of working conditions. 

The Training Committee to concern itself with: Teachers, Courses, Facilities, 
The policy of the company about this program, Method of making promotions via 
training, Orientation of new employees, etc., Safety education. 
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The Production Committee to concern itself with: Simpler procedures and proc- 
esses, Time saving methods, Tools, Full use of machinery, Prefabrication—use of 
assembly line principles, Safety practices. 

The Publicity Committee to concern itself with: Keeping the company informed 
of the progress of the productive drive, Bulletin Boards, All newspaper work, 
Bonds, Safety, Posters, Charts, Score boards, etc. 


Members Have Job to Do 


aE general reorganization will be of no use unless this fact is stressed. -The 
members have a jobtodo. The meetings of the L. M. C. are not in themselves 
accomplishing anything, they are held so that the members can report to each other 
and to the management. The meetings are not to be general bull sessions at which 
a pleasant exchange of ideas takes place without some action being reported. At 
the meetings the members should have prepared reports with definite facts to state. 
The progress of each committee should be recorded. It should be the duty of the 
chairman to keep the meeting confined to pertinent business at hand. All long 
winded personal opinions and experiences should be eschewed. 
At the time of elections it should be made clear to the nominees that they are 
laying themselves open to a lot of work and they should be warned not to acceft 
unless they are prepared to deliver. 


Discussion of Letter 


FTER the letter had been read there followed a discussion. Most of the members 
were a little sheepish, for here they were being called ineffectual to their very 
faces. The Superintendent said he didn’t like the idea of not having a handpicked 
committee. ‘‘We might get a bunch of Reds in here’’. He thought the existing 
committee was a good bunch of men, who perhaps needed only a little prodding. 
But we persisted, pointing out the value of a general election. Its publicity would 
be a morale booster and stimulate the flow of suggestions, etc. Then the Superin- 
tendent said he didn’t want any campaigning going on in the yard. The men were 
supposed to work, not run around soliciting votes. (This argument was typical of 
the type used.) 

The Superintendent didn’t want any campaigning, yet for a two month period 
following this meeting there was a campaign in the yard to elect the most popular 
woman worker, and following that a contest to elect the most popular office worker. 
Although these contests were to boost the sale of war bonds, their merit was not 
greater than one that would give us a better Labor-Management Committee. And 
the vote-soliciting during these contests reach the proportions of a football rally. 
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Teeth in Committee 


S THE discussion continued, someone wanted to know how the Committee was 
A going to have ‘“‘teeth’’. Here some one said that if a suggestion were ignored 
by Management, it would be taken up with the Union. That was obviously the 
wrong thing to say, for at once the Superintendent arose and said if anyone wanted 
to keep his job he had better not try to take the managing of the company out of the 
hands of management. And he was right, too. But this simply shows how men 
can get worked up during a meeting and defeat their own purpose. 

It was not a question of putting “‘teeth’’ in the suggestions of the committee, 
it was a matter of the committee forwarding and fostering suggestions and plans 
that would be beneficial to the company and to the worker. Letters written by 
workers clearly indicate the attitude that the old committee had, by its inactivity, 
brought upon our yard. We quote from one: 


E mployee Reaction 


O.K. So what happens? We come to work reasonably awake and 
with the general idea that we will turn in a good day's work. BANG! 
The first thing we discover is that there is no particular job planned 
for us. First, our leaderman must take a mental roll call after which 
he begins assigning jobs according to: 1. The number of men present; 
2. The amount of sleep he had; 3. Whimsy. Then we have a settling 
down, a planning of our own work. We check blueprints and make 
sure none of our tools have been purloined. All right, so we put our 
house in order—now can we get on with our work? Oh, no; not on 
your life. Now begins a series of delayed bucks which will use up all 
of our energy and show a minimum of accomplishment. These bucks 
we will refer to as the ‘‘waits.”’ We must ‘‘wait’’ for crane service, 
‘“‘wait’’ for material, ‘‘wait’’ for a tacker, ‘“wait’’ for a burner, ‘“wait"’ 
for a rigger. We spend so much time waiting we sometimes forget 
what we started to do. 

And, do we have the ‘‘waits’’ because there is a shortage of material, 
of tackers, of burners, etc.2 Oh, No! There is enough of all these. 
It is simply a problem of timing. If the work is well planned, there 
areno ‘‘waits.’’ This brings us to the point of all this. Who does the 
planning? We, the poor souls who read the posters and hear the 
radio? Heaven forbid! The planning is done by the leaderman, the 
quarterman, the foreman, the superintendents, and other executives 
whose offices are right next to the pearly gates. 


Urges Bosses Bestir Themselves 


It seems, then, we should have a program urging these, the members 
of the planning hierarchy, to bestir themselves. We realize that an 
undertaking as vast as the shipbuilding program is bound to have 
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growing pains. We know that repeated war-need expansion has 
created labor problems and supervision problems and safety problems 
and, yes, even problems caused by a shortage of plumbing facilities. 
And, frankly, we think that the “‘big boys’’ have done a good job. 
But Brother! THERE IS ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. We have 
reached no plateau upon which we can become complacent. What 
worked last year is no good now. Let’s not keep abreast of the 
times—LET’S GET AHEAD OF THEM. That Navy “‘E”’ isn’t im- 
possible! ‘ 


Rules and Regulations 


gps copy of the Rules and Regulations that is given each new employee has been 
compared with other booklets of a like nature that are prepared by other com- 
panties, and this one falls down in one important respect. It starts out ‘‘Putting the 
worker in his place.’ Nowhere does it welcome the worker or even seem friendly. 
Its very title is inimical. If it had at least a suggestion of being helpful, if it did 
nothing more than tell where the toilets were located, it would change its tone 
entirely. 

We grant that conditions are poor because of a good reason. It is easy to see 
that the man shortage is not confined to laborers, the important shortage is of organ- 
izers and planners. Yet if the efforts of the men were given cognizance and a reason 
for non-performance given to the men who take the time to make suggestions, their 
attitude would be changed. The men are certainly intelligent enough to understand 
when an explanation of this type is given: ‘‘ Your suggestion is a good one, Mr. Jones, 
but we cannot act on it now because the Maritime Commission prohibits allocating 
any more money to this purpose until such a time, etc.’’ “‘However, please continue 
in your good efforts and we hope we can find an occasion to use your ideas, etc.”’ 


Tossing an Occasional Sop 


Se feeling of ‘‘belonging’’ should be promoted. Courtesy is inexpensive and 
should be used freely. The workers know this too. And when they think the 
company thinks so little of them that it cannot or will not afford to use courtesy in 
dealing with its own men, then they feel the company must hold the men in low 
esteem. 

Yet this is but one side of the employer-employee problem. Certainly manage- 
ment has not deliberately suppressed any efforts of betterment. It has discouraged 
them by great pre-occupation with other affairs. And management has been guilty 
of *‘tossing a sop’’ whenever the criticism was too loud. Good examples of this are 
the handling of the cry for decent eating facilities. For almost two years after the 
employment number had increased above the five thousand mark, there was only a 
small coffee shop to serve the men. The shop was no bigger than a ‘‘diner.’’ This 
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concession was owned by one of the bosses and it netted him a neat sum. Finally 
a larger cafeteria was built. 


Dishonest Words 


ERE is where words become means of being dishonest. This cafeteria serves 
H warm meals. The very words sound appetizing and wholesome. But the truth 
is that only about one meal of each fiveisany good. Itisalways warm but it is poorly 
prepared and frequently unwholesome. Mere heat does not make a good meal. 
And these meals are not inexpensive. Current inflation prices are charged. While 
this cafeteria is larger than the coffee shop, it is still not nearly adequate to serve the 
great number of workers who jam it at every meal time. But on paper and when 
spoken of as a cafeteria where warm meals may be had, the impression is created 
that pleasant facilities are made available to the poor working man. 

But it suffices to assuage the conscience of management. In truth it must be 
said here that the workers are somewhat to blame too. They must be told repeatedly 
not to line up until the mealtime whistle is blown. Yet there is always a long queue 
started fifteen minutes before the hour. And lest we appear querulous and too de- 
manding, we want to state that we know that conditions are better than they were. 
But so is everything else. And so long as this is a matter of degree, we point out 
that it is of the /ow degree that we are complaining. 

In the matter of hospitalization of employees, the same was true. We hada 
hospitalization plan but it gave you no choice of hospitals. No matter where you 
lived, you had to report to the South San Francisco Hospital. It was later learned, 
after the plan had been tossed out in favor of a better one that had a roster of about 
ten hospitals, that the South San Francisco hospital had an ‘‘understanding”’ with 
the personnel manager of the plant. 

There have been many improvements made, of course. No plant could operate 
for several years without showing some bettering of method. These improvements 
have for the most part been undertaken by the foremen themselves, who in most 
cases went ahead and made the changes and then notified the management. 


Outsiders Quickly Put Outside 


N AT least three occasions, management sought to bring in outsiders to help the 
O situation, but on these occasions the outsiders were very poorly received by the 
present workers. No amount of introducing and extolling of the outsider’s ability 
helped. These men were outsiders who were going ‘‘to show us how to do our 
work.”’ 

One of these efforts was carried on by a Mr. X. No one quite knew where he 
came from or where ‘‘he got his drag’’ but he was suddenly given an office and put 
in charge of the berthing system. The berthing system is established to keep a check 
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of ship’s costs by crafts and by ship's sections. Mr. X was resented at once because 
his office was nicer than anyone else’s and also he was given a secretary. At that 
time no yard office was sissy enough to have a secretary. (Since women have been 
swarming through the yard, however, each office has at least two secretaries.) 

Mr. X had thousands of work cards printed, and an elaborate system that he 
carefully explained to the foreman concerned, adding and altering as they suggested, 
but always, it was “‘his system.’’ In truth, it must be said that the cumbersomeness 
of his system far outweighed its value of accuracy. It was given a trial on one hull 
and ridiculed out. That was the end of Mr. X, his office and his pretty secretary. 

Mr. Y was brought in by management to clear the highly complicated problem 
of material at the outfitting dock. Mr. Y didn’t even get to first base. This is no 
task to be undertaken by anamateur. The outfitting dock of a shipyard is where the 
final work is done on a ship and it is a gigantic task even to muddle thtough. The 
outfitting of a ship’s engine room alone costs over a million dollars, so it can be 
easily seen that the outfitting of the whole ship is nothing one can learn by ‘‘reading 
up onit.’’ Mr. Y quietly disappeared. 

Mr. Z appeared to take over the personnel department. He at once reorganized 
the entire staff (28 people). He had booths built for ‘‘interviewing people.’’ He 
set rigid rules regarding hours of dinner, overtime, etc. He himself could be seen 
only by appointment, and then if one’s business has been first stated in a letter. 
The letter was required even from old employees. This change was an out and out 
fiasco. Mr. Z suddenly was drafted. It later came out that his background in 
personnel work was a course in Personnel Management taken in evening classes at 
a nearby Junior College. 


Efforts Within Yard 


O' THE efforts within the yard, most important were those done by Mr. A. Mr. 
A.,a young fellow of about twenty, was working in the shopasa helper. (The 
shop has about five hundred men and fabricates all the steel that is assembled into the 
ship.) After talking with some of the foremen he worked out a plan for a Produc- 
tion Control office. He wrote a long detailed letter to the superintendent and con- 
vinced him that improvements could be made. The superintendent gave him free 
range and asked only that he report frequently enough to keep the superintendent 
posted and to make no major changes without his permission. Mr. A. talked with 
all the foremen and made no changes without first discussing the problem with 
them. 

He made many changes in the system of ordering steel, control of the template 
room, fabrication records and others. But soon there was a growing dissatisfaction 
among the foremen. It grew from a dislike of change of any kind (most of the 
foremen were fifteen year men) and from a personal dislike of Mr. A. They seized 
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upon the fact that Mr. A. was Jewish, and after two months of backbiting and under- 
handed work they forced him out. The method of forcing was simple enough. 
They would let some factor of which they were aware run down or get out of hand, 
then when it was hopelessly messed up, they would report to the superintendent and 
lay the blame directly in the lap of Production Control. 


Started “laea Ball’’ Rolling 


R. A. made many far reaching improvements before he left and had the heartfelt 
M gratitude of the superintendent. But the superintendent admitted that he 
could not buck the actions of his own foremen and it was with reluctance that he had 
to let Mr. A. go. Mr. A. started the ‘‘idea ball’’ rolling and after him almost every 
foreman, one by one, altered and changed their department to suit the new and 
hurried conditions. He was the wedge that showed the worker that management 
was accessible and amenable to good ideas if properly presented. And the super- 
intendent too, was discovered to be a progressive fellow. In fact, to the personality 
of this superintendent, must be ascribed most of the worthwhile changes made in 
the yard. 

By changes, I do not mean in personnel, but in methods and practices. Another 
fellow named B. also young, under twenty-five, made many improvements. He was 
fortunate in following A.for he could benefit by his mistakes. B. had great organiza- 
tional ability and he was soon recognized and promoted to a foreman. 


Trying to Learn 


USED to teach school with B. in South San Francisco. We taught evening classes. 
I Most of the students were men and women from the plant who wanted to learn 
blueprint reading. The students frequently said that they wished the school were 
located closer to work, so in time we managed to get permission to hold the classes 
in a vacant room at the plant. Although the state paid our salaries as teachers, and 
the company had everything to gain by the instructing of men, we had to fight for 
every advantage gained. 

No equipment at all was supplied us. We had to make our own blackboards, 
tables, models, etc. In time the value of the school dawned on the management. 
But not as one would suppose, by perceiving its obvious advantage. The value of 
it dawned when the Maritime Commission issued an edict that no more money was 
available for the promoting of workers from helpers to journeymen unless they first 
attended school. 

Then the company created a ‘Training Department.’’ This ‘department’ 
consists of one man and a secretary. He simply carried on officially the work we 
had been doing. We had by this time trained about six extra men to work as 
instructors and had obtained state credentials for them. 
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Executives Seem To “Happen” 


HE interesting thing about job instruction at this plant is that it was not fostered 

‘by management, but we undertook to do it ourselves. If the management had 
had to create and foster a department, it would have fared much better. The point 
of explaining all these cases is to show that executives are not a collection of smart 
business men who are in control because they have an insight in the workings of 
man, but this: Executives are a collection of ordinary men who ‘“‘happen’’ to be 
where they are and who have to be sold ideas just as much as they must sell their , 
merchandise. The employer has to be sold the problems of employees and employees 
have to be sold the ideas of employers. 

And even if Employer-employee relations are worked out satisfactorily, there 
is still a tough problem of the employee-employee problem. In our own plant there 
was the “‘C case.’’ One foreman told another he had one man too many, could the 
other foreman use him? The man was a good worker. The other foreman agreed 
and there made out a transfer slip for the man named C. Next day the foreman who 
had taken C found that none of his gang were working. Upon inquiry, it was 
found that his gang resented C because he is colored. There are over one thousand 
negroes in the yard but it just so happens that there weren’t any in this foreman’s 
gang. And his men were resolved to let no negroes in. C was finally transferred to 
still another department. The two foreman each feel the other ‘‘did him a dirty 
trick.”’ 


The Blueprint Case 


wo men designed a new kind of blueprint. It was different from the ordinary 
7 print in that it was a perspective picture of the unit to be built. The new print 
proved tremendously popular with the men, it was easier to read and had numerous 
other advantages. The company spent almost $50,000 on these prints, and they 
were used throughout the yard. Yet the engineering department constantly fought 
against the prints. No reason can be ascribed for this, except personalities. The 
Chief Engineer resented the obvious slam to his department when the yard preferred 
working with prints that were made by another department. 

He finally persuaded the vice-president to put a stopping order on them. This, 
after all that money had been spent and their usefulness established. The men of 
the yard petitioned to have the prints put back in use for it expedited their work, 
and the vice-president reversed his stand. After about two months, the engineer 
found other means of stopping the prints, and finally he won. The men in the yard 
shrugged their shoulders and said “‘Oh well, it’s all messed up anyway.”’ 

Thus it is easy to see that employer-employee relations are liquid things, flowing 
first in favor of one and then in favor of the other. The lesson, I believe taught by 
our yard, if one would choose to learn a lesson, is not one of principle that could be 
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stated in one sentence. It would be a lesson of many facets, as many facets as there 
are personalities. 


Lessons for Young Workers 


O ONE entering the business world, it seems to me first: Make yourself a reputation 
‘4 as a good worker before you put forward any idea for an improvement. Along 
with being a good worker also establish your reputation as a sound person, not emo- 
tionally unstable nor a grind. Be polite, and politeness does not consist merely of 
‘saying ‘‘pardon me”’ at the right time. It also consists of the way you smoke, of 
keeping your nails clean, of being considerate of another’s property whether it is 
their desk or their reputation. Reliability is of great importance. Do not under- 
rate it nor undermine it by such an easy method as tardiness. 

In fact, all the old bromides that so frequently are derided as ‘‘corny’’ do still 
apply, and the virtues of Horatio Alger’s characters are still being sought. How- 
ever, remember, that all these good qualities can be possessed by the simplest soul, 
so, if you want to get ahead, be sure you have in addition, “‘some spin on the ball.”’ 

In order to confirm the statements I have made here I interviewed about thirty 
of the people in the plant. The typical question I asked them was if they were happy 
at their work. Almost all replied they were not and that they were merely marking 
time until the war was over. Only one said he had any thought about helping the 
war effort. Practically none knew what they were going to do after the war. 
Almost all of them would talk at length about themselves in relation to their work 
or proposed work. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
Py J. K. Louden. New York. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1944. 174 pp. $2.50 


This is the best book we have seen on wage incentives if not on the entire field 
of wage administration. Few other works on this subject dwell so thoroughly on 
the fundamentals and seem to be so well adaptable to practical operations in a plant. 
We find it a practical book written from the point of view of good operations as well 
as rate structure and wage incentives. This point of view is not lost sight of in 
the elaborately developed chapters on policies, wage administration, cost control 
and union participation. 

Throughout the book the author has maintained the most realistic approach we 
have ever seen in a study of this subject. There is a great tendency in discussing 
wage incentives, time study and methods work to become idealistic and to write in 
generalities, but we found none of that in this interesting book.’ The author is 
production manager of the glass and closure division of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, and has acquired a name for himself in Eastern industrial circles. 

The language and style of the book is essentially intended for business. The 
author’s statements are direct and pointed as if he were discussing these matters in 
his shop office with frequent mention of actual case situations. Industrial engineers 
who are concerned with wage problems will find the book very helpful and top- 
management who frequently deplore their separation from actual working conditions 
as they pertain to wage and policy matters will go a long way in ‘putting them 
back on the right track.’ Immediately after the war and during the next few years 
ahead the subject of this book will very likely become management’s number one 
problem and their major field of interest. It is this reviewer's opinion that many 
of the solutions frantically sought over conversion and reconversion nightmares 
might very easily be found among the many sound administrative principles ad- 
vanced in this book. 

The prominent position occupied today by wage incentives as a means of in- 
creasing production for war has been viewed with mixed feelings by those who have 
worked for years with their use and application. The general recognition of incen- 
tives as an instrument in production and wage administration have made them 
essentially a tool of industrial management. The author believes that their sudden 
tenewed popularity must be guarded carefully less the same fnistakes and misuses 
be made that caused time-study and incentives to fall in disfavor a decade ago. 
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Among the chapter headings, all thoroughly developed, are: A Brief History of 
Wage Incentives, Wage Incentives Related to Functions of Management, Five Funda- 
mental Types of Wage Incentive Plans, Basic Requirements of Sound Incentive Plans, 
Comparison of Plans, Policies Insuring Fair and Equitable Administration, Wage 
Administration, Cost Control, Supervisory Incentives, Maintaining Quality Control, 
Typical Incentive Installations, Union Participation. All executives who are con- 
cerned in any way whatever in the relationship between production and compensa- 
tion study this book. It should be essential reading for personnel directors and we 
believe the subject treatment is crammed with sound and practical methods toward 


unscrambling the wartime wage dilemma. 

















